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characteristics of medieval towns are, of course, by no means peculiar to 
the Netherlands. There were certain groups which developed on similar 
lines, and towns far apart and not akin were sometimes curiously alike. 
Lille and Arras, whose population is Latin, are the sisters of Ghent and 
Bruges, with their Germanic citizens, and conversely there is more 
affinity between Liege and Utrecht than between Utrecht and Amster- 
dam. The degree of actual democracy possessed by these communities 
is the main matter of interest and here is where one might take issue 
with the writer. He likens the commune to a hive or an ant-hill and 
differentiates it from either by the fact that the insect communities are 
managed on monarchical, the human on democratic, principles. Yet as 
M. Pirenne traces the development of Liege and Bruges — taken as 
types — it seems to be very clear that democracy, as understood to-day, 
existed in theory rather than practice, at least after the very earliest 
stages of the bodies corporate, if ever existent. They were very jealous 
organizations, those towns, and the non-burghers had about as many 
rights as the Uitlanders in South Africa before the Boer War. That is, 
power was vested not in the Demos but in the privileged, and those were 
privileged who had qualified in some other unit — a guild. And as it was 
in the town so it was in the constituent units of the town, the guilds. And 
when immunity was won it was jealously guarded. The French Revo- 
lution had to do levelling in other realms than those of aristocracy. But 
to see M. Pirenne at better range on this subject, turn to his article on 
"Les Villes Flamandes" {Annates de I' Est et du Nord, 1901) and for 
the further development of the topic to various chapters of his Histoire 
de Belgique, passim. 

The Journal of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M., Sometime Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Enlarged from Original MSS. with 
Notes from Unpublished Diaries, Annotations, Maps, and Illus- 
trations. Edited by Nehemiah Curnock, assisted by Experts. 
In eight volumes. Standard Edition. (London: Robert 
Culley ; New York and Cincinnati : Methodist Book Concern. 
1910-1915.) 

John Wesley's Journal has long since taken its place as a classic in 
English literature, and is recognized by students of the eighteenth century 
as one of the important sources for the history of that period. In 
spite of these facts there has never been prepared a complete and ac- 
curate edition, and for some years past there has been considerable 
agitation, both in England and America, urging the publication of a new 
and complete edition of the Journal of John Wesley. For seven years 
students of Wesley and his century have been engaged in collecting 
material for this edition, and so great has been the amount of new ma- 
terial unearthed, since the edition was planned, that the publishers have 
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been compelled to enlarge their original plan of publication, and instead 
of issuing the Journal in six volumes, as first announced, they have now- 
added a seventh and an eighth volume. 

The editors have displayed a most scholarly and painstaking care in 
performing their exacting task. The foot-notes are filled with much 
detailed information, and display a thorough knowledge of Wesleyana. 
Careful proof-reading is shown by an almost complete absence of mis- 
takes, and the mechanical work has been admirably executed. Each 
volume contains numerous illustrations which are both artistic and 
informing. 

The most interesting volume of the Journal, to the readers of the 
American Historical Review, is volume VI., which has but recently come 
from the press. This volume covers the period of the American Revo- 
lution, from September 13, 1773, to July 17, 1784. During these years 
Wesley printed several interesting political pamphlets bearing on the 
American war, the most important being his Calm Address to the Amer- 
ican Colonies, which appeared in 1775, and in which he urges the Amer- 
icans to submit (pp. 82-85). This address, we are told in the foot-notes, 
produced an unparalleled sensation and in three weeks forty thousand 
copies were sold, and as a result, a "hurricane of abuse broke upon 
Wesley's head". Wesley wrote, at the same time, a letter to Lords 
North and Dartmouth in which he urged the necessity of moderate deal- 
ings with the Americans. In this letter he asserts that from what he 
knew of the Americans, if war was actually begun, the American colonies 
would certainly gain their independence. This letter we are told by the 
editor is to be printed in full in the appendix of volume VIII. In No- 
vember, 1775, Wesley replies to an inquiry as to his motive in publishing 
the Calm Address, by a letter, printed in Lloyd's Evening Post, in which 
he says, " I have been seriously asked, ' From what motive did you pub- 
lish your Calm Address to the American Colonies' '? I seriously answer, 
Not to get money. Had that been my motive I should have swelled it 
into a shilling pamphlet, and entered it at Stationer's Hall." Nor, he 
continues, did he publish it to. please any man living, high or low, but 
his real motive was to contribute his mite toward allaying the excitement 
and opposition to the government. Many in England, he states, are 
pouring oil on the flame by crying out, " How unjustly, how cruelly, the 
King is using the poor Americans, who are only contending for their 
liberty and for their legal privileges ! " He wrote the pamphlet, he says, 
to show that the Americans were neither cruelly nor unjustly used, but 
that they were contending for illegal privileges, the right to be exempted 
from Parliamentary taxation. (For a list of Wesley documents relating 
to the American war, see pp. 66, 67, note.) 

Wesley was a firm supporter of George III. and an admirer of Lord 
North, the prime minister, and Lord Dartmouth, the secretary of state 
for the colonies to 1775 and later lord privy seal. On February 2, 1778, 
the Journal states, " I had the satisfaction of spending an hour with that 
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real patriot, Lord ". It is very probable, so the editor thinks, 

that the reference here is to Lord Dartmouth. Lord Dartmouth was 
one of the leaders of the Evangelical revival movement within the 
Church of England and this accounts largely for Wesley's regard for 
him (pp. 179-180). He probably was the chief medium of communica- 
tion between Wesley and the prime minister and possibly with the king 
himself. For King George had shown kindness toward the Methodists 
(p. 10, note), and the cleanness of his private life and of the court, con- 
trasting so greatly with that of the two previous reigns, would naturally 
make a strong appeal to Wesley. 

We find Wesley, during these years, frequently preaching from the 
text, "Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's", especially in 
those districts where there was much dissatisfaction with the govern- 
ment, which was particularly the condition in the west of England, 
about Bristol (pp. 78, 91, 181), in Wales, and in Ireland. In his itinerary 
through Wales in 1779 he finds the people in consternation, due to a 
report that the French were planning an invasion of Wales, and to allay 
the excitement he preaches at Carmarthen from the text, " Say ye unto 
the righteous, it shall be well with thee". In February, 1777, Wesley 
wrote another pamphlet addressed to the inhabitants of England, in 
which he argues that the American war is largely the result of disloyalty 
in England. And the day before the yearly conference meets, in August, 
1777, he desires as many as possible to join together in fasting and 
prayer, " that God would restore the spirit of love and of a sound mind 
to the poor deluded rebels in America" (p. 167). On April 14, 1777, he 
preaches at Liverpool, " where many large ships are now laid up in the 
docks, which had been employed for many years in buying or stealing 
poor Africans, and selling them in America for slaves. . . . Since the 
American war broke out, there is no demand for human cattle " (p. 143). 

This and much more does the Journal contain, and with the com- 
pletion of the next two volumes, the last of which will contain reprints 
of these interesting documents referred to above, and with the new 
edition of the Wesley letters, which the editor promises, the student will 
be in possession of all the material for a complete study of the relation 
of John Wesley to the American Revolution. 

William W. Sweet. 

The Life of Barnave. By E. D. Bradby. In two volumes. 

(London and Oxford: Oxford University Press. 1915. Pp. 

3895410.) 

Barnave, though one of the most important figures in the early his- 
tory of the French Revolution, has been neglected by English and Amer- 
ican students. Until the appearance of Mr. Bradby's book no biograph- 
ical study of his life, of any consequence, has existed in English. The 
explanation is perhaps to be found in Barnave's own words. " Liberty ", 



